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HouuThis Book Can Help LJou 

T his HaTidhook is really a “handy” book of informa¬ 
tion about correct ways to speak and write. You can 
turn to it for help whenever you have some special 
trouble in speaking or writing. You will find sug¬ 
gestions about letter writing, using the telephone, mak¬ 
ing introductions, writing reports and plays, and many 
other things you may need to know. By looking at the 
Contents on pages 4 to 6 you can discover the main 
topics that are mentioned in the Handbook. 

Learn how to turn quickly to the pages that will 
give the information you want. Use the Index to help 
find these pages. The Index begins on page 123. Notice 
that it is a list of all the things that are in the Hand¬ 
book. These things are arranged in the Index according 
to the alphabet. Opposite each one is the number of the 
page on which you can read about it. 

An example will show how the Index can help you 
find the pages you need. Suppose that you felt awk¬ 
ward this morning when you tried to introduce a 
friend to your mother. Look in the Handbook now 
to learn how you should have introduced him. 

7 
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HOW THIS BOOK CAN HELP YOU 


To find the pages you should read, look up the word 
introductions in the Index. Notice the items listed under 
introductions. The one you are looking for is “child to 
an older person.” The page number opposite this item 
is 18. You will find the information you need on page 18 

You may not always find at once in the Index the 
item that you are looking for. Sometimes you may 
have to become a detective and use every clue you pan 
think of to find the pages you want. 

For example, you may wonder whether both words 
in Labor Day should begin with capital letters. But 
Labor Day is not in the Index; so think of other clue- 
words that you might look up. Two clues you might 
use are holidays and capital letters. You will find both 

"P holidays, you 

will find “Holidays, capitals in names of, 98.” If you 
look up capital letters, you wifi find the item “names of 
holidays, 98” under it. Either clue will show that you 
should look on page 98. Sometimes you may have to 
look up several clue-words before you find the infor¬ 
mation you want. 


^ information 

m the Handbook is to turn to the Index. The Index 

m^es the book a “handy” one to use. It shows how 
to find qmckly and easUy the pages that will help you. 



Customs in Speech 

NEED FOR CUSTOMS 

E very day you greet friends and acquaintances 
whom you see on the street, in your home, and 
at school. Often you take home a friend who should 
be introduced to your family. Sometimes you yourself 
are introduced to others. Now and then you must an¬ 
swer the telephone or the door-bell. Occasionally you 
may have to interrupt two persons who are talking or 
to annoy others by doing something that you cannot 
help. Unless you know what to say at such times, you 
may feel awkward and uncomfortable. 

This section of the Handbook will show you some 
of the customs in speech that people use in order to be 
pleasant and agreeable. 
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CUSTOMS IN SPEECH 


GREETINGS AND GOOD-BYS 


Greetings 

When you greet persons of your own age, say “hello” 
to them. Say, “Hello, John,” or,. “Good morning, 
Helen.” 

A pleasant greeting to use when you meet an older 
person is, “Good morning,” “Good evening,” or, “How 
do you do?” 

If you are speaking to an older person, it is courteous 
to add the name to the greeting. Say, “Good morning. 
Miss Hutchinson,” “Good evening. Dr. Gates,” or, “How 
do you do, Mrs. Brown?” 
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Good-bys 


When leaving a person with whom you have been 
talking, you say “good-by.” After a visit to someone’s 
home always say “good-by” to your host or hostess. 

When you leave a party, say “good-by” to the person 
who invited you. You may add something pleasing 
to your host or hostess like, “I had a very good time,” 
or, “Thank you very much.” Notice how the children 
in the picture above said “good-by” to their hostess. 


ANSWERING THE DOOR-BELL 

When greeting someone who comes to your door, 
say, “Good morning,”;' “Good evening,” or, “How do 
you do?” 
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CUSTOMS IN SPEECH 


If you know the person at 
the door, say, “Won’t you 
come in, Mr. Davis?” Ask a 
stranger to wait until you 
call an older person to talk 
to him. When there is no 
older person at home, ask 
the stranger his name and 
invite him to call again. 
Report the call to your mother or father. If the caller 
gives you a message, he sure to write it down. 



Often a visitor calls at your school. If you are answer¬ 
ing the door, greet him by saying, “How do you do?” 
or, “Good morning.” Then ask, “Is there someone you 
want to see?” 


Always greet visitors pleasantly. Speak first to the 
person who is calling. He should not have to greet 
you first. 


USING THE TELEPHONE 
Answering the telephone 

When you answer the telephone, speak clearly and 
not too fast. Be sure not to shout. If you talk too fast 
or too loudly, the person who is calling may not be 
able to understand you. 
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Hold the telephone correctly. Notice how the chil¬ 
dren in the pictures above are holding the telephones. 
Speak directly into the mouthpiece of the telephone. 

When answering the telephone in your home you 
may say, “Hello,” or, “Hill’s residence,” or give the num-, 
ber of your telephone. Say, “Cherry two-four-seven.” 

When you answer the telephone at school or at an 
ojB&ce, name the place. Say, “This is the Garfield 
School,” or, “Mr. White’s office.” 

If the person who is telephoning asks for you, say, 
“This is Frank speaking,” or, “This is Louise.” 

Sometimes the person who is c alling asks for some¬ 
one else in the family, school, or office. Then say, “Hold 
the phone, please, while I call him.” 
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CUSTOMS IN SPEECH 


If the person asked for 
is out, say, “Mother is out,” 
or, “Bill isn’t here.” Then 
ask, “May I take a mes¬ 
sage?” Be sure to write any 
message that is given to 
you. The example at the left 
shows how one girl took a 
message for her mother. 

Making a telephone call 

If you do not know how to make a call, read the 
directions on the telephone or in the telephone book, 
When making a telephone call, give the number 
distinctly. Always talk directly into the mouthpiece. 

When someone answers the call, make sure that you 
have the right number by asking a question, such as, 
“Is this State two-one-six?” Do not say, “Who is this?” 

If you have the right number, ask for the person 
you want. For example, say, “May I talk with June?” 

Closing a telephone conversation 

When you make a telephone call, be careful not to 
talk so long as to annoy your friend or his family. 
Remember that the person who makes a call should 
close the conversation. 


. o^oMf aijb 

35Y0. 
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For example, if you call a friend to ask Viim to go 
on a hike, you might close the conversation by saying; 
“I’m sure we’ll have fun on our hike Saturday. Good- 
by, Joe.” Or you might say; “We’ll look for you at 
ten o’clock Saturday. Good-by.” 

Sometimes a friend calls you when it is not con¬ 
venient for you to talk. Explain this by saying; “May 
I talk to you later? Mother is waiting for me to go 
shopping with her.” Or say; “I am sorry, but I can¬ 
not talk now. Father wants me.” 

EXCUSING YOURSELF 

Sometimes it is necessary to do things that will 
seem rude xmless you remember to say, “Will you 
excuse me?” or, “Excuse me, please,” or, “I’m sorry.” 

If you need to walk between two persons who are 
talking, be sure to excuse yourself. 

When leaving a person or a group of persons with 
whom you have been talking, always excuse yourself. 

At meal times it is courteous to stay at the table 
until everyone has finished the meal. If you must leave 
the table before the others, remember to excuse your¬ 
self. Turn to your mother, or to your hostess if you 
are visiting, and say, “Excuse me. Mother,” or, “Will 
you excuse me, Mrs. Kent?” 
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CUSTOMS IN SPEECH 


WILL VOU PLEASE 
EXCUSE ME? 




If you are talking to other persons and are inter¬ 
rupted by having to cough or sneeze, say, “Excuse me.” 
If you happen to push or bump someone or to knock 
something from another person’s hand, be sure to say, 
“Excuse me, please,” or, ‘Tm sorry.” 

INTERRUPTIONS 

How to enter a conversation 

When listening to conversations, you may feel that 
you have something to say, too. At such times watch 
closely the person who is talking. He may see by the 
expression on your face that you want to enter the 
conversation. When he finishes, he may turn to you 
and wait for you to speak next. 
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If the person who is talking does not notice that you 
want to say something, wait until there is a short 
pause in the conversation. Then speak to the person 
who is talking. For example, say, “Mr. Stevenson, I 
have a suggestion to make.” 

If it is necessary to interrupt someone who is talTring, 
say pleasantly, “May I interrupt, please?” This will 
usually get attention without annoying anyone. 

How to get attention in a meeting 

Be sure that no one is speaking when you ask for 
attention in a meeting. You may usually get attention 
by standing and saying, “Mr. Chairman,” or, “Madam 
Chairman.” In a small club it is better just to raise 
your hand. Do not begin talking until the chairman 
or the person in charge nods to you or speaks to you. 


MR.. ] 

CHAIRMAN 

f 

JOHN 

1 


i THINK THAT WE SHOULD^! 
MAKE PLANS FOR OUR, 


.—sr 

CHRISTMAS PARTY. J 
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CUSTOMS IN SPEECH 


MISS JONES, THIS 
IS MY FRIEND, 
MARY SMITH. 



f 3RANDM0THER, I WANT YOU TO^ 
MEET MY FRIEND, JIM STUART. 
JIM, MVQRANDMirrHER’S NAME 
IS MRS. BROWN, r —- - 


INTRODUCTIONS 

When to make introductions 
Often two persons who are not acquainted must be 
introduced to each other by someone who knows both 
of them. If you are the only one who knows both 
persons, you should make the introduction as soon as 
the two strangers meet. 

Introducing a child to an older person 

Always iatroduce a young person to an older person. 
This means that the name of the older person is spoken 
first. The pictures above show how to introduce younger 
persons to older persons. 
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Introducing a child to another child 

The picture at the left below shows a good way to 
introduce one child to another. When introducing a 
boy to a girl, say the girl’s name first. For example: 
“Helen, this is Bob O’Neil. Bob, this is Helen Carley.” 

Introducing two grown persons 

A man is usually introduced to a woman. This means 
that the woman’s name is spoken first. For example, 
say, “Mrs. Taylor, this is Mr. CaUioon.” A yoimger 
woman is usually introduced to an older woman, as 
shown in the picture below at the right. 


JACK, THIS IS 
PAUL BLACK. 
THIS IS JACK 
STEVENS, PAUL. 


MRS. THOMAS, THIS IS MY 
AUNT, MRS. ROSS. 
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CUSTOMS IN SPEECH 


Being introduced yourself 

When you are introduced, you should say, “How do 
yo.u do?" If you wish, you naay add the name of the 
person to whom you are being introduced. For example 
say, “How do you do, Mrs. Lowell?” 

Introducing yourself 

When it is necessary to introduce yourself, all you 
need to do is tell your name. For example, say, “I 
am Paul Dale.” 

After telling your name, you may add anything else 
that will show who you are. You might say to one of 
your father’s friends, “I am Henry Dale’s son.” 

If you are introducing yourself to another class or 
group, tell your reason for speaking. For example, 
you might say: “I am Patil Dale from the fifth grade. 
My class sent me here to tell you about our magazine.” 

Introducing a speaker 

When you introduce a speaker, be sure to makp the 
audience understand who the speaker is and what he 
is going to talk about. A clear introduction of this 
kind helps the speaker begin his talk. In introducing 
a speaker to your class you might say: “This is Ray 
Moore, captain of the Safety Patrol. He is going to 
talk to us about Safety Week.” 



Speakinq 
before 
Audiences 

MAKING ANNOUNCEMENTS 

B efore making an annotmcement, study carefully the 
facts that you want the audience to remember. If 
you cannot remember these points, write them on a 
small card that can be held as you talk. The example at 
the right shows a card that 
one boy used to help him in 
making an announcement. 

Begin by telling whether 
you are announcing a game, 
a party, a sale, a program, 
or a meeting. Choose a be¬ 
ginning sentence that will 
make others want to listen. 

21 
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SPEAKING BEFORE AUDIENCES 


Three examples of good beginning sentences are 
shown below. 

Tomorrow afternoon there will be a meeting that no 
one will want to miss. 

If you like a good game, listen to this. 

You can buy home-made fudge tomorrow at the Junior 
Red Cross candy sale. 

Include all of the important things, such as the time, 
the place, the date, and the price. At the close of the 
announcement it is a good plan to repeat the most 
important points. 

Here is an announcement that Janet made to an¬ 
other class in her school. Notice how she began her 
announcement and how she ended it. 

If you want to have a good time, come to the Hallow¬ 
een party that the Fifth Grade is giving. It will be h pld 
next Friday. The party will be in the gymnasium at three 
o’clock. You are all invited. All those who want to may 
come dressed up. A prize will be given for the cleverest 
costume. Remember, the party is next Friday at three 
o’clock in the gymnasium. 

Notice that Janet told everything that the others 
needed to know about the party. At the close of her 
announcement she repeated the important things that 
she wanted her audience to remember. 

When giving an announcement, speak clearly and 
distinctly. Look directly at the audience as you speak. 
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GIVING REPORTS 

Reporting an experiment 

When reporting an experiment that you have tried 
in your science class or at home, do it very clearly. 
Be sure to tell the following; 

1. What you wanted to find out. 

2. How you went about your experiment, and what 
you used. 

3. What you found out. 

If you used any tools, tell about them carefully 
or show them. Often a drawing on the blackboard 
is helpful. 

Here is a report that Robert, a fifth-grade boy, 
gave to his class. 

I wanted to find out whether or not there really was 
any salt in Lake Michigan water. 

I went to the lake and dipped up a quart of water in 
a clean jar. When I went home, I put the water in a 
clean pan. Then I set the pan over a gas flame. This is 
the pan that I used. 

After while the water in the pan boiled away. In the 
bottom of the pan I saw some little white grains. You 
can see them here. 

The white grains look like lime, and they do not taste 
like salt. But I think I did not have enough water to 
make a good test. 
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I need to have a better way of fmding out about the 
white grains. So my experiment does not show what I 
W£mted to find out. It does show, though, that there is 
some material in water that looked clear. 

You can tell just what Robert did in his experiment. 
Although the experiment was disappointing to him, he 
told about it well. 

Reporting a trip or a special topic 

Before telling about a trip you have made or a topic 
you have studied, plan how to give the report. Think 
of the important points that you want to make. Then 
decide whether any examples, pictures, or graphs 
might be used to help the audience imderstand your 
report. 

You may teU about the trip or the topic in any of 
the following ways: 

1. By talking from notes 

2. By talking from an outline 

3. By talking from memory 

4. By reading a report you have written 

If you plan to make a report from notes, use the 
suggestions on pages 33 to 37 of this Handbook. If you 
plan to talk from an outline, use the suggestions on 
pages 41 to 44. If you plan to read a report, see pages 
45 to 47 for help in writing it. 
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If you are sure that you can rememb^feiBE^^portanf 
facts, give the report from memory. not 

mean that every word you say should be inSSSltaeJr 
But it does mean that the report has been thought 
out carefully and that you can give it without notes 
or an outline. When you report from memory, be sure 
to stop after telling what you have planned to teU. 


Begin your report in an interesting way. If possible, 
make the audience curious about what you are going 
to tell. 


One girl began a report on the history of hand¬ 
writing by holding up a large card on which there were 
many strange designs. She said: “These queer pictures 
are hundreds of years old. Would you know how to 
figure out their meaning?” 

Everyone was ready to listen while she told how to 
read the pictures and designs. 

To give a report weU, remember to do these three 
things: 

1. Speak clearly and distinctly so that persons in the 
farthest corner of the room can hear you. 

2. Look directly at your audience as you talk. 

3. If you are reading a report, look up from your 
paper now and then to see if the audience is 
following you. 
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Planning reports with others 

Often a group of pupils work together to plan and 
give reports about the same study or trip. Each pupil 
reports on a different part of the study. Your report 
may follow a talk given by a classmate and teU what 
happened next. 

In giving a report with others there is danger of 
repeating what someone has already said or of telling 
what another person has planned to say. Be sure your 
own part of the report does not include anything that 
belongs in another person's talk. 

TELLING A STORY 

Telling about a real happening 

Often you want to tell the story of an event that 
really happened. If there are any facts that the 
listeners mtxst know before they can understand the 
story, tell about them first. Then mention the different 
things that happened in their correct order. If there 
is anything surprising or exciting in the story, save 
it for the last if you can. 

Tom, a sixth-grade boy, began his story as follows: 

We had a fine tune. Everyone came early for the picnic. 

We packed our things into the car and started off on 

our way. 
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This boy forgot to tell whether the picnic was in 
early spring, in summer, or in the fall. He did not 
tell whether the picnic was in the woods or on the 
beach. Later his hearers were surprised when he began 
to talk about gathering nuts and finding colored leaves. 

Another boy, James, began his story in a very 
different way: 

Six of us went nutting one day last fall. You would 
all like the kind of trip we had, though a few of you 
might have been frightened by something that hap¬ 
pened to us in the woods. 

James told his listeners what they needed to know 
to understand his story. Notice how he aroused their 
curiosity and made them want to ^ow more about 
what happened. His audience listened carefully to hear 
about the thing that might have frightened them. 

Telling stories of imaginary happenings 

One reason why people like good stories is that 
good stories keep them wondering, about what will 
happen next. In making up a story to tell to others 
be sure that your story keeps them wondering. The 
story must be well planned before you tell it. You 
must know the events that happen in the story and 
just how you are going to finish it. Keep the most 
exciting part xmtil the end. 
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Telling part of a story 

Sometimes you may want to retell just enough of 
the story of a hook or play to interest another person 
in it. In such a case do not teU the whole story. Tell 
only enough to help the other person decide whether 
or not he wants to read the book or see the play. 

Look at the story below. Florence told it to her 
class after she had read the book Pinocchio. Notice 
that she told just enough of the story to make her 
classmates want to read the book. 

Pinocchio was a little marionette that was always get¬ 
ting into trouble. One day he was caught in a fish net 
with many fishes. A fisherman found Pinocchio and 
thought that he was a crasrfish. He covered Pinocchio 
with salt and flour and said that he was going to fry him. 

I was sure that Pinocchio was going to be cooked and 
eaten. But just then the dog, Alidoro, came along. If you 
want to know what happened next, read the book called 
Pinocchio. 

Telling a whole story 

Sometimes you may be asked to tell the whole story 
of a movie, a book, or a play. Then you should give 
names and descriptions of the persons in the story and 
tell about the place in which most of the story hap¬ 
pened. After you have done these things, tell about 
the events that happened. 
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Be careful to give the events in the order in which 
they happened. The story is spoiled if you have to 
say: “Oh, I forgot. I must go back.” 

When you talk about the persons in your story, use 
their names. If you say “this man” or “that boy,” no 
one can be sure which man or boy you mean. 

Begin the story in an interesting way. If the first 
sentence is a good one, it will be easy to get the 
attention of your audience. 

Alice, a fomth-grade girl, began her story of a play 
in the following way. Notice how well she helped her 
audience understand the beginning of the play. 

When the curtain went up, we saw a room in a poor 
cabin. Two children were playing checkers. Their ad¬ 
ventures began when a tiny fairy came to the window 
and begged the children to foUow her. 

"Children, follow me,” said the fairy. “I’ll show you 
some wonderful things.” 

Making summaries of stories or books 

Often you may be asked to make a summary of a 
story or a book. In such a case you should not tell the 
whole story or even a part of the story. You should 
give information that will tell other persons what kind 
of story or book it is and why it might be interesting 
for them to read. 
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The following example shows how one girl made a 
summary of the book Hitty: Her First Hundred Years. 

This hook tells about a doll named Hitty who lived 
for a hundred years. Hitty traveled to many places and 
had many adventures. At the end of the book Hitty is in 
an interesting store thinking about all the things that 
have happened to her. 

A boy made a summary of a book in this way: 

Little Dog Toby is the story of a dog that lived in Eng¬ 
land a ln" E time ago. Toby became an actor in a Punch 
and Judy show. 

It is a good plan to keep a record of the books and 
stories you read. You can do this by writing your 
summaries on small cards like the one below. They 
can be kept in your classroom for others to use. 
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GETTING INFORMATION FROM OTHERS 

Som6times you may need to go to a busy or impor¬ 
tant person for ' information. This person may be a 
teacher, a friend, or a business man in your com¬ 
munity. Ask him to set a time when you may talk 
with him about your problem. 

Before going to see the person, make a list of the 
questions you want to ask. When the time comes, ask 
your questions so that he can give you the information 
quickly and easily. 

The pictures and suggestions below and on the next 
page show how a sixth-grade boy went to his school 
principal for information. 



Write, a list of Be sure to be Tell who you 
the things that on time. This is are, if necessary, 
you want to ask very important. Explain why you 
about. have come. 
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Ask your ques- Take notes to Try to answer 
tions clearly. Do help you remem- clearly any ques- 

not waste time, her important in- tions that you 

formation. are asked. 



If you do not Leave as soon Thank the per- 
imderstand, ask as aU of your son for his time 

for more infor- questions have and help, 

mation. been answered. 
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NEED FOR TAKING NOTES 

S ometimes you need to take notes from books in tbe 
library to help you remember what you read. Notes 
are useful in making an outline, giving a report, or 
writing a paper. They should be short and should 
tell only the most important facts. 

TAKING NOTES FROM A TALK 

When you are taking notes from a talk, be careful 
not to miss anything important that the speaker is 
sashng. While listening to the talk, you may not have 
time to write more than a few very short notes. When 
the talk is over, you can rewrite your hasty notes into 
more complete notes for later use. 

35 
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TAKING NOTES 


The example below shows some notes that a boy made 
on a card from a talk he heard over the radio. He 
made the notes because he wanted to remember the 
important points to tell his class. 

Notice that these notes include the name of the 
speaker, the station or place, the time, and the date. 
Always include such information in your notes. 



When taking notes from a talk, use “short cuts” to 
keep up with what the speaker is saying. You may 
invent some short cuts of your own. The example on 
the next page shows how one girl used short cuts in 
taking notes. 
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She used abbreviations for November, buildings. 
United States, New York City, and minutes. She 
omitted words like are, they, the, and it. Notice how 
she wrote and, first, and feet. 


^.yeu£.£/ 

.^C.o-vijaAJiS&J 

u.9tJ 

%d*A>0 


TAKING NOTES FROM A BOOK 


When you take notes from a book, a short sentence 
is often enough to help you remember a whole para¬ 
graph or several paragraphs. 

The first page of a chapter from a book is shown 
on the next page. A girl, who planned to write a re¬ 
port on weasels, took notes on cards as she read the 
chapter. Some of her notes are shown on page 37. 
Read the page from the book and her notes to see 
whether or not her notes include aU the important facts. 
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CHAPTER 


A Villain and Its Cousins 


THE WEASEL IS the killer, the bad man of the Animal Kingdom. 
Most meat eaters kill to eat. The bloodthirsty weasel kills just for 
the fun of killing. The weasel kills crery animal it can, whether it 
wants to eat the animal or not. There are several kinds of weasels 
and all of them are cruel, vicious killers. 

The large weasel is sometimes called the stoat. It is about the 
size of a rat but it has a long, snakelike body and short legs. Its back 
is reddish brown and its underparts are white with white feet. The 
tip of the stoat's tail is black. In winter the stoat’s fur turns white all 
oyer except for the tail tip which stays black. This white winter coat 
with the black tall tip is called ermine when it is used by people for 
fur. Ermine is the fur that you see in pictures on the robes of kings. 
It used to be thought very valuable but really ermine isn’t as expen> 
sive as many other kinds of fur. 

The least weasel or mouse-killer looks almost exactly like the 
stoat except it is very much smaller and has a shorter tail with no 
black Up on the end. This is probably the smallest carnivore or meat 
eater in the world. It is so small it can follow mice into their holes in* 
the ground and kill them there. In cold countries it also turns white 
in the winter. 
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Notice that she began her notes with the title of 
the book, the name of the author, and the numbers 
of the pages read. 


REFERENCES 

When taking notes always include the title of the 
book or magazine and the name of the author. This 
mformation is called a reference. A reference is given 
for three reasons: 

1. To give credit to the author for any of his ma¬ 
terial that is used 

2. To help other persons look up the same material 

3. To help you if you need to go back to the material 
for more information or to make sure your facts 
are correct 
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References to books 

Be siire to tell these 
things about each book; 

1. The author 

2. The title 

3. Where published 

4. The publisher 

5. When the book 
was published 

6. The number of the 
pages read 

Most of these facts can 
usually be foxind on the 
first page, or title page, 
of a book. 

The picture above shows the title page of Ladus: 
The Lucky Ant. Below is shown a reference that a 
girl gave to this book. Notice that she drew a line 
under the title. 




LASIUS 

THE LUCKY ANT 

BY NINA A FREY 

ILLUSTRATBD 
Vt ALMA rRQDBKSTKbkl 




New York 

P. Duiton dC Compiny, Inc. 
' 93 ® 


Qj. 
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ReferencGS to magazines 
As shown in the example helow, a reference to a 
magazine article should tell the following things: 

1. The author 

2. The title of the article 

3. The name of the magazine 

4. When the magazine was published 

If the magazine is published monthly, write the 
month and the year. If it is published weekly, 
write the month, day of the month, and year, 

5. The number of the page on which the article 
begins 



QUOTING FROM A BOOK OR MAGAZINE 

Sometimes in writing a report you may use the exact 
words of a sentence or paragraph from a book or maga¬ 
zine. When you do this, you are quoting. When you 
quote, show clearly where the words came from. An 
author’s words belong to him, and no one has the right 
to use them without telling whose words they are. 



W I CO 


There are two ways of showing who wrote the 
words you are quoting. One is to write the name of 
the author and the title of the book at the place where 
you use his exact words, as shown below. 

Mr. Roland G. Usher, in hia hook 
Story of _the Pilgrims for Children 
says, "The Mayflower vas. fn-r 
days, a large, roomy, comfortable, safe 
ship, and a good sailer. There were 
about fifteen or twenty men in the crew 
and one hundred and two passengers,” * 

Another way is to put quotation marks around 
the author’s words and a star after them. Then write 
a reference at the bottom of the page, as shown in the 
example below. 

The Pilgrims were often hungry. Their 
^ns were not very good. "it Is not 

same or 

^ shotgun, but the guns of 
that day were very inaccurate. While 

Pilsrlms were able to Bhoot 

a moving aSi w??S any^cStaJSjy. 
^^;»Uaher, Roland G, The Storr of f.he>. 
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VALUE OF OUTLINES 

y ou will find outlines useful in giving talks or re¬ 
ports. They will help you teU the important facts 
in a good order. Before writing a report, make an 
outline, using the notes you have taken on your reading. 

OUTLINING A TALK OR A REPORT 

Choosing the main topics 

In making an outline, you should think first of the 
most important things, or main topics, that you are 
going to tell about. Write these topics in the order 
that you plan to talk about them. Leave space be¬ 
tween each main topic for sub-topics to be added later. 

41 
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MAKING OUTLIMFq 


When you are satisfied with your main topics, num¬ 
ber them with Roman numerals. Put a period after 
each Roman numeral. 

The example below shows the main topics that Alice 
Evans used in an outline. 

My Winter Garden 

I. Pinding materials for the garden 

II. Filling the garden 

III. Taking care of the garden 

IV. Watching the plants grow 

Notice that the first word in each main topic begins 
with a capital letter. 

Choosing the sub-topics 

Items written under main topics are called sub-topics. 
If you plan to give much information about a rng i i , 
topic, you should put sub-topics under it. 

In the outline on page 43, Roman numerals are used 
before main topics, and capital letters are used before 
sub-topics. A period is used after each Roman numeral 
and after each capital letter. 

Look at the outline on page 43 and notice the sub- 
topics that Alice wrote imder the main topics. 

Some main topics do not need any sub-topics. Notice 
that there are no sub-topics under the fourth mgin 
topic on page 43. 





'X. 


-yO^tyLcLl-fty 


d), 


iyzft>xy^ 

.yGyU^ 

^L a 


Cb-y0^^ 

^i^. .jCe^ffy' ^y-fTzyt^'Cy^ ~-^yUyrty-£Ga^^ 

Q^, aXci ^Xn--eLMJ^ 

J^. 

, i)i[ZcJt<yiUyn^.yi^ 
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_ MAKING OU TLINES 

SUGGESTIONS IN OUTLINING 

1. Number the main topics with Roman numerals. 
Put a period after each numeral. 

2. Use capital letters before the sub-topics. Put a 
period after each letter. 

3. Begin the first word in each topic with a capital. 

4. Keep the Roman numerals in a straight column, 

5. Keep the capital letters in a straight column. 

6. If a topic is two lines long, begin the second line 
directly under the first word of the topic. For 
example, see sub-topic C below. 

7. Write all the topics of an outline in the same 
form. That is, write them all in the short form, 
as shown on page 43, or all in complete sentences, 
as shown in the part of an outline below. 




LUritinq Reports,Poems.Plaqs 

WRITING Reports and stories 

W HEN writing a report or a story, you should be 
careful to use a heading, to leave margins on each 
page, and to set off paragraphs correctly. Page 46 shows 
part of a report written by Janet Black. Janet used 
a heading, good margins, and set off the paragraphs. 

Headings 

First put your name on the paper. A good place to 
write it is the upper right corner of the first page. 
Leave enough space for a good margin at the top of 
the paper, and then write the title of the report or 
story. Leave the same amount of space at the left and 
at the right of the title. 
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Margins 

The margins at the left and right of a report or story 
should be equal in width. The usual width is one inch, 
but the width may be from one-half inch to two 
inches, depending upon the size of the paper. The 
margins at the left and right should be kept as straight 
as possible. Margins at the top and bottom are usually 
wider than those at the sides. 

Paragraphs 

Begin the first sentence of each paragraph about 
one-half inch to the right of the margin. 

Conversation 

If your story contains conversation, start a new para¬ 
graph whenever a different speaker begins to talk 
The example below shows how to write conversation 
in paragraphs. 
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WRITING POEMS 

Whenever you copy a poem from a book or a maga¬ 
zine, copy it exactly as it is written. The following 
suggestions will be helpful: 

1. Put the title of the poem at the top. 

2. Begin the first word of each line with a capital 
letter. 

3. Begin each line of the poem on a new line. If 
a line of poetry is too long for your paper, con¬ 
tinue it on the next line, beginning about an 
incii farther to the right. 

4. If any line in a printed poem begins farther to 
the right than the other lines, be sure to copy it 
in the same way. 

5. Copy all commas, periods, question marks, and 
other punctuation marks exactly as they are in 
the book or magazine. 

6. Put the author’s name at the end of the poem. 

Follow suggestions 1, 2, 3, and 6 in writing your 
own poems. 

The poem printed at the top of the next page was 
written by a girl in the sixth grade. Below it is the 
same poem as another girl copied it. Notice that she 
copied the poem exactly as it is printed. 
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Snow 

Snowflakes, snowflakes, lovely fluffy snowflakes. 
How I love to see you dance way up there! 

Flying in the air 
In your lovely white. 

You’re such a pretty sight! 

Snowflakes, snowflakes, lovely fluffy snowflakes. 

—Jean Gtjp 




WRITfNG PLAYS 

Plays are written in a special form. This form makes 
plays easy for ihe actors to read and understand 
when they study their parts. Page 52 shows the be- 
gummg of a play that was written by some boys and 
girls. Read the following suggestions and study the 
example on page 52. ^ “ 


The title 

Write the title of your play at the top of the first 
page. Make the title short and interesting. It should 
suggest what the play is about. Sometimes the title 
M Mowed by a short statement that telb what kind 

“ *“• are three 
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The cast 

The characters or persons in the play are called the 
cast. The list of characters, or the cast, is written 
below the title of the play. Each character in the 
cast should be given the name that he is to have in 
the play. It is also helpful to add a few words to 
describe each character. Notice how the cast has been 
written in the play on page 52. 

The dialogue 

The conversation in a play is called the dialogue. 
In writing the dialogue on your paper, you should first 
write the name of the character that is speaking. You 
may draw a line under the name of the character. 
Then write any stage directions that are needed as 
explained below. Finally you should write the words 
that the character says. 

The stage directions 

The directions that tell the actors what they are to 
do in the play are called stage directions. These direc¬ 
tions are usually written with the dialogue. They are 
separated from the dialogue, as shown on the follow¬ 
ing page. Notice that stage directions are sometimes 
written after the words spoken in order to show what 
the character does n'dxt; 

i ^4 
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UJritlnq Letters 

CUSTOMS IN WRITING LETTERS 

^ Mud of letter that you write depends 

T^aT you have for writing it. A letter may he a 

} liter a letter of invitation, an answer to an 

friendly letter, a leuer o business letter. 

^1:;criant“^“to-ember when you write 

any kind of letter are: 

ITS, folld note paper. Do not use folded 
note paper for bxisiness letters. 

3. If yo^ letter ia short, arrange to 

« will not all he in Jes" 

4 Whenever possible, use paper w 
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WRITING LETTERS 


5. Leave margins at the top, bottom, and sides of 
each page. 

6. Take pains with your handwriting so that the 
letter can be read easily. 

7. In writing your address and the date, use either 
of the two forms shown on pages 60 to 65. 

This section of the Handhooh contains many sugges¬ 
tions about writing letters and also a number of 
sample letters written by boys and girls. Some other 
sections of the Handbook that may help you are: 

Improving Your Handwriting, pages 67 to 74 

Improving Your SpeUmg, pages 75 to 86 

Using Capital Letters, pages 97 to 102 

Using Pimctuation Marks, pages 103 to 108 


IMPORTANT PARTS OF A LETTER 
The heading 

The part of the letter that tells the address of the 
person writing and the date is called the heading. The 
heading is usually put on the right at the beginning 
of the letter. The heading may 1[>e written in either 
of two ways, as shown in the examples on the next 
page. In the second form each line is begun a little 
to the right of the line above it. 
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The greeting 

The part that tells to whom the letter is written 
is called the greeting. Examples of greetings in all 
letters except business letters are: 

Dear John, Dear Grandmother, 

Dear Uncle Bob, Dear Mrs. Greene, 

Dear Mother, My dear Nancy, 

The usual greetings in business letters are the 
following; 

Dear Sir: Gentlemen: 

Dear Sirs: My dear Mrs. Anderson: 

The name and address of the person or company to 
whom a business letter is written are put above the 
greeting. The sample business letter on page 65 shows 
how this is done. 

The first word of the greeting in a letter should begin 
with a capital letter. A comma should be placed 
after the greeting in all letters except business letters. 
A colon (:) should be placed after the greeting in 
a business letter. 
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The closing 

The words that are used to close the letter are called 
the closing. Examples of closings that may be used 
m. all letters except business letters are; 

Your affectionate grandson, 
Affectionately, Your loving nephew, 

Your friend, Lovingly, 

Closings used in business letters are; 

Yours truly, Yours sincerely, 

Yours very truly, Sincerely yours, 

Very truly yoirrs, 

Only the first word of the closing should begin 
with a capital letter. A comma should be placed after 
the closing. 

The signature 

The person writing the letter should always sign 
is name under the closing. In letters to friends the 
first name is often enough. The writer should always 
sign his whole name in business letters and in letters 
to persons who do not know him well. 

Main part of the letter 

The main part of the letter should begin a little to 
e rig t of the margin. Each paragraph in a letter 
should begin a Uttle to the right of the margin. 
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writing letters _____ 

different kinds of letters 


Friendly letters 

The letters that you write to relatives or friends are 
caUed friendly letters. See page 60 for a sample friend y 


wiU notice in the letter on page 60 that Helen 
has followed the customs mentioned on pages 53 and 
She has also written the different parts of her 

letter correctly. 


Thank-you letters 

In writing a thank-you letter to someone who has 
shown you a kindness, say a little more than thank 
vou.” In thanking a person for a gift you might also 
tell how you plan to use the gift or why you are 
especially glad to have it. A thank-you letter should 
be written as soon as possible after someone has done 
you a favor or given you a gift. Use the same greeting 
and closing as in a friendly letter. 

In the thank-you letter on page 61 notice that Bert 
left good margins. 


Letters of invitation 

You sometimes write an invitation to ask someone 
to a party, to dinner, to a program, or to visit you. 
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An invitation must teU the place 
date of the event. H yon forget'to give 
important information, the person * ““ 

tag may not know „ken “r “ 

An invitation must be cordial 

tatter shouU make the other peraon feeT^ 
want him to come. J'ou really 

The sample invitation on pace fi 2 ml. t. 
boy who wrote the invitation inelud^ all 
“formation and made his letter co^ 

Answering an Invitation 

=oo?rp:X 7^JZ^ — « as 

‘an tae person who ^ed y^n"" t: 

63. Notice liow“&Se*2rwed*°tC Ae w^^dT 
ta come. In the letter on ZZZ ^ 

aony she was that she woid not be X t°I^e 
Business letters 


Letters written to 
asking for information 
business letters. 


persons or to business offices, 
or ordering something, are called 
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There are foxir things to remember in writing a busi¬ 
ness letter: 

1. Above the greeting put the name and address 
of the person or company that is to receive the 
letter. 

2. Tell eversrthing that the person who receives the 
letter will need to know. 

3. Make the letter as brief as possible. Persons in 
an office are too busy to read long letters. 

4. If you are sending money in your letter, tell the 
amount of money that you are sending. Tell 
whether the money is in , postage stamps, check, 
money order, or cash. It is unwise to send cash 
in a letter. If you must send cash, wrap the coins 
carefully in paper so that they will not cut 
through the envelope. 

On page 65 is a sample business letter. Edward 
put his school address in the heading because he was 
writing the letter for his class. 

Edward wrote Mr. Jones's name and address above 
the greeting. He used the greeting “Dear Sir: ” in his 
letter. He would have used “Dear Sirs: ” or “Gentle¬ 
men:" i£ he had been writing to Peter Jones and Com¬ 
pany. Notice that Edward used a colon (:) after the 
greeting. 



SAiy[PLE FRIENDLY IjETTER 


(See the suggestions on pages 53 to 57.) 
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SAMPLE THANK-YOU LETTER 

(See the suggestions on pages 53 to 57.) 





SAMPLE INVITATION 

(See the suggestions on pages 53 to 58.) 


(tu yS^ 

eJ*Av Ji, 


/*> /f<>» 


CU£u^.ji.,^utjem/A 
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SAMPLE ANSWER TO INVITATION 
(See the'suggestions on pages 53 to 56 and on page 
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SAMPLE ANSWER TO INVITATION 

(See the suggestions on pages 53 to 56 and on page 58.) 
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SAMPLE BUSINESS LETTER 

(See the suggestions on pages 53 to 56 and 58 to 59.) 
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ADDRESSING AN ENVELOPE 

The envelope should suit the letter paper in size. 
Do not use a large envelope with small note paper 
nor a small envelope with large sheets of paper. 

Put your return address in the upper left comer of 
the envelope. The return address is the place to which 
the letter will be returned if it cannot be delivered. 
Always write your name in the return address. 

The envelope below has been addressed correctly. 
Notice where the return address and the stamp have 
been placed. Also notice how John Ellis’s address 
has been written. Another way to write his address 
is to begin each line a little to the right of the 
line above it. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE HANDWRITING 

S INCE you will always do some handwriting, and 
perhaps a great deal of it, you should learn to write 
well. There are two things you can do to help im¬ 
prove yoxu: handwriting. First, keep your arms and 
the rest of your body in a comfortable writing posi¬ 
tion. Second, as you write, be careful to form your 
letters so that they will be easy to read. 


GOOD POSITION 

Study your position for writing to find whether or 
not it is a good one. Learn to take a position that 
is comfortable and that will help you write without 
becoming tired. See the suggestions on the next page. 
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improving your handwpit.m. 


1. Sit erect, with the body bent slightly forward 
but with no weight resting on the arms. 

2. Face the desk squarely. 

3. Rest both forearms on the desk for most of 
their length. Keep the elbows three or four inpV»a g 
from your body. 

4. Place the paper directly in front of you. If you 
write with your right hand, slant the paper as 
shown in the picture at the right below. If you 
write with your left hand, slant your paper as 
shown in the picture at the left below. 

5. Do not hold the pencil or pen tightly when you 
write. 





ik^ipp oving your handwriting _^ 

forming letters correctly 

Handwriting is hard to read iE letters are not formed 
correctly. Two kinds of alphabets are shown below. 
Study the alphabet that is most like the one used in 
your school until you can make each letter easily and 

clearly. 





■ ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 
RSTUVWXYZ abcdefghjkim 
nopc^rstuvwxyz 1Z34567890 
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CORRECTING HANDWRITING FAULTS 

Here are eight faults that are often found in hand¬ 
writing. If your handwriting shows any of these faults 
practice to correct them. Study the examples shown 
for each fault. Each example of poor writing is fol- 
lowed by an example of good writing. 

1. Making letters too sharp at the top 

Many writers make letters like m and n too sharp 
at the top. 



2. Crowding letters 

Some writers crowd their letters so closely together 
that the reader cannot tell what they are. Be especially 
careful not to crowd letters near the end of a line. 
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3. Making loops too long 

The loops on letters, such as g, y, h, I, h, and q, are 
often made so long that they reach down into the line 
below or up into the line above. When letters are 
written over other letters in this way, they are hard 


4. Failing to close letters 

Often parts of such letters as a, o, d, p, and g are 
not closed. Then it is hard for the reader to tell what 
the letter is. 


- --- improving your handwd.t.^ 

5. Breaking words 

The letters of a word are sometimes written so far 
apart that they do not seem to belong together. Some¬ 
times a word is broken so that it looks like more than 
one word. Look at the example below to see how letters 
that are separated and words that are broken maU 
reading difficult. 







6. Rewriting words carelessly 
Often mistakes are erased or crossed out carelessly. 
Le^n to correct your mistakes neatly, but remember 
that too many corrections on a page may spoil the 
appearance of your paper. If the paper you are writing 
has many corrections, start again on a new sheet of 
paper At the top of page 73 you will see one line 
corrected carelessly and the same line corrected neatly. 
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7. Crowding lines 

are sometimes written so closely together that 
the letters are hard to read. When using paper that 
does not have lines on it, be careful not to begin a 
line of writing too close to the line above. 


n 
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8. Crowding words 

Words are often written so closely togetlier that thev 
are hard to tell apart, ^ 


I 





Improvinq LJour Spellinq 

IMPORTANCE OF GOOD SPELLING 

W HEN writing stories or reports, it is important to 
spell words correctly. Words that are misspelled 
will spoil the appearance of the papers you write. Use 
the suggestions in this section of the Handbook to help 
you improve your spelling. 

FINDING THE CORRECT SPELLING 
Using the dictionary 

If you are not sure of the correct spelling of a 
word, look it up in the dictionary. When you use the 
dictionary, you must look for the word as you think 
it is spelled. See pages 88 to 93 for help in finding 
words in the dictionary. 
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improving your SPELliKir. 


Sometimes you may be able to find the correct spell¬ 
ing of a word by looking in a book or magazine. For 
example, if you need the correct spelling of the word 
petroleum, you might look in a book in which you 
have read about petroleum. 

LEARNING THE SPELLING OF A WORD 
Keeping a record 

It is a good plan to keep a list of words that you 
misspell. Study each word on your list so that you 
may be sure of the correct spelling whenever you wish 
to write it. Study the words often until you feel that 
you will not forget their correct spelling. 

Suggestions for studying a hard word 

1. Think of the meaning of the word. Then make 
sentences in which you use the word. 

2. Look at the word and pronounce it carefully. 
Be sure to say all the syllables. 

3. Look at the word and say the letters in the right 
order. 

4. Close your eyes and think how the word looks 
when it is written. 

5. Look at the word to see if the picture you had 
in your mind was correct. 
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6. Write the word from memory. 

7. Look to see if you wrote it correctly. 

8. If the word is correct, cover the word and write 
it again. 

9. If your word is not correct, try to find why you 
misspelled it. Did you misspell it because you: 

did not form the letters carefully? 
left out letters? 
put in extra letters? 
mispronounced the word? 
did not look at the word carefully? 
did not rewrite it enough times to fix the word 
in your memory? 

10. Now study the word again to overcome the trouble 
that you discovered. Study the word until you 
are sure that you know it and that you will 
remember it. 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN SPELLING 
Capital letters 

Many words begin with capital letters. Form the 
habit of noticing whether or not certain words are 
printed with capital letters in books and- magazines. 
■ See pages 97 to 102 of the Handbook for help in de¬ 
ciding which words to begin with capital letters. 
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Apostrophes 

Some words are not spelled correctly unless an apos¬ 
trophe ( ’ ) is used in them. Be especially careful with 
words like can’t, don’t, and couldn’t. These words are 
made from two words and are called contractions. You 
can tell where to put an apostrophe in a contraction 
by noticing which letter or letters have been left out. 
An apostrophe must also be used in a word that shows 
ownership. See page 82. 

Hyphens 

Some words are written with a hyphen ( - ) in them. 
For example, self-control is not spelled correctly unless 
the hyphen is used between self and control. The 
dictionary will show you when a hyphen is needed. 

Abbreviations 

A period is always used at the end of an abbreviation. 
Notice how the following abbreviations are written: 
St. Ave. Mr. Dr. lb. oz. N. Y. 

Words with two spellings 

Some words have two different spellings in the dic¬ 
tionary. The word catalog, for example, is spelled 
both catalog aiid catalogue. When two ways of spelling 
a word are given, use whichever one you wish. 
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FORMING PLURALS 

Many of the words that we use are the names of 
persons, places, and things. Examples of these words 
are dog, hook, hohhy, pleasure, California, Mary, and 
Wilson. These words are called nouns. 

A that means one person or thing is in the 

singular form. A noun that me^s more than one person 
or tiling is in the plural form. For example, chair is 
c ingiTiflT- because it means one chair, and chairs is plural 
because it means more than one chair. 

Most nouns add s or es to the singular to form the 
plural. The dictionary shows the plural form of nouns 
that do not add s or es to the singular. Here are a 
few suggestions to help in changing the singular form 
of nouns to the plural form. 


Adding s or ^ 

Many noxms form their plurals by adding s. 


dog - dogs 
rug - rugs 


shoe - shoes paper - papers 

store - stores violet - violets 


The letters es are added to the singular to form the 
plural of most norms ending in sh, ch, s, x, and z. 

dish - dishes peach - peaches box - boxes 

class - classes bush - bushes tax - taxes 

buzz - buzzes bench - benches gas - gases 
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Nouns ending in y 

The letters a, e, i, o, u, and sometimes y are nailed 
vowels. All the other letters in the alphabet are called 
consonants. Many nouns that end in y have a conso¬ 
nant just before the y. Form the plural of these nouns 
by first changing the y to i and then adding es. 

fly - flies candy - candies duty - duties 

lady - ladies army - armies worry - worries 

spy - spies navy - navies party - parties 

copy - copies pony - ponies penny - pennies 

When nouns ending in y have a vowel just before 
the y, add s to form the plural. 

turkey - turkeys day - days way - ways 

monkey - monkeys joy - joys tray - trays 

valley - valleys bay - bays toy - toys 

Nouns ending in o 

Most noims that end in o and have a consonant before 
the o add es to form the plural. 

echo - echoes potato - potatoes 

hero - heroes tomato - tomatoes 

motto - mottoes torpedo - torpedoes 

When nouns ending in o have a vowel just before 
the Of the plural is usually formed by adding s. 

radio - radios igloo - igloos 

cameo - cameos folio - folios 
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A few nouns ending in o form the plural by adding 
either s or cs. 

zero - zeros or zeroes 
buffalo - buffalos or buffaloes 
volcano - volcanos or volcanoes 
cargo - cargos or cargoes 

Nouns that do not change their form 
Some nouns have the same form for both singular 
and plural. We say, for example, “I saw one sheep" 
and, “I saw ten sheep." Examples of other nouns that 
have the same form for singular and plural are; 
moose salmon deer grouse trout 

Nouns that change the vowel 
Some nouns form the plural by changing the vowel 
that is in the singular form. For example, the plural 
of man is men. Some nouns change two vowels, 
foot - feet mouse r mice 

tooth - teeth woman - women 


Nouns ending in f or fe 
Some nouns ending in f or fe change the f or fe to v 
and add es to form the plural. 

half - halves life - lives thief - ihieves 

loaf - loaves elf - elves Imife - Imives 

wife 7 wives calf calves shelf - she ves 
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Other nouns ending in f or fe add s to form the plural. 

hoof - hoofs chief - chiefs belief - beliefs 

roof - roofs dwarf - dwarfs proof - proofs 

MAKING WORDS SHOW OWNERSHIP 
Singular words 

To make the singular form of a word show ownership) 
add an apostrophe and s (*s ). 

Mary’s rope Gladys’s book 

child’s wagon princess’s dress 

Jones’s yard clerk’s pay 

Plural words that end In s 

The plural form of most nouns ends in s. To maVe 
a plural word of this kind show ownership, add only ap 
apostrophe ( ’ ) at the end of the ■word. 

girls’ dresses , cats’ whiskers boys’ wagons 

horses’ hoofs babies’ blocks teachers’ desks . 

Plural words that do not end in s 

Some plural words like sheep, deer, and salmon, do 
not end in s. To make a word of this kind show owner¬ 
ship, add an apostrophe and s (’s ). 

men’s clothes women’s hats., deer’s horns 
children’s books sheep’s wool salmon’s eggs 
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TROUBLE SPOTS IN SPELLING 

Words ending in |e or ^ 

Be carefxil in spelling words that end in le or el like 
tabic and nickel. Form the habit of looking up such 
words to be sure of their spelling. 

label parcel travel cancel 

tangle double noble 

Words having the same sound 
Some words sound like other words that have differ¬ 
ent meanings and spellings. Here are a few examples: 

to, too, two meet, meat here, hear 

there, their week, weak knew, new 

sum, some blew, blue see, sea 

When writing a word of this kind, be sure to use the 
spelling for the word that fits the meaning of your 
sentence. 

Words that contain q 
The letter q is always followed by the letter u. 
quick quiet queen queer 

Words with silent letters 
Words like knock, often, come, palm, and gnaw have 
silent letters in them. Be careful not to forget the silent 
letters when, you write words of this kind. 
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Words ending in er, or, ar 

It is often difficult to know whether words end in 
er, or, or ar. For example, hangar ends in ar, motor 
in or, and hammer in er. Often you cannot tell how 
these endings are spelled by hearing the words pro¬ 
nounced. Use the dictionary when you are in doubt 
about spelling words of this kind. 

Words with ie or ^ 

The following poem will help you spell words that 
contain the letters ie or ei. 

Use i before « 

Except after c. 

Or when sounded like a 
As in neighbor and weigh. 

Some examples of words that the poem might help 
you spell are; 

niece believe patience relief 

receive ceiling receipt deceive 

weigh sleigh neighbor reign 

There are a few. words that the poem will not help 
you spell. Three examples are: leisure, neither, either. 


Adding endings 

Many words do not change their spelling when end¬ 
ings like ly, ment, ful, able, ing, er, and ed are added. 
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Notice how endings are added to the words below: 
swift - swiftly move - movement 

hope - hopeful play - playing 

taste - tasteless sweet - sweetness 

In some words changes are made in the spelling when 
endings are added. 

write - writing win - winner 

love - lovable wed - wedded 

begin - beginning true - truly 

Use the dictionary when you are in doubt about spell¬ 
ing words to which endings have been added. 

A LIST OF WORDS WORTH KNOWING 

The following list contains words that are often 
misspelled. The words are important ones that most 
persons need to spell throughout their lives. 

Study the words a few at a time in your spare mo¬ 
ments. Use the suggestions on pages 76 and 77 for 
studying a word. 


across 

answer 

bear 

breathe 

addition 

apart 

become 

bureau 

address 

apiece 

becoming 

burglar 

airplane 

arithmetic 

beggar 

bury 

aU right 

around 

believe 

bus 

already 

banana 

birth 

cafeteria 

always 

bare 

bom 

can’t 

among 

base 

breath 

carry 
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change 

finally 

changing 

forty 

choose 

four 

chose 

fourteen 

chosen 

fourth 

clothes 

friend 

coming 

grab 

cool 

grabbing 

copy 

guard 

cord 

guess 

country 

guide 

creep 

handkerchief 

crept 

having 

deceive 

hear 

deep 

height 

die 

here 

difference 

hope 

different 

hoping 

digging 

hopping 

divide 

htirried 

doctor 

itself 

don’t 

laid 

eight 

later 

eighth 

lead 

everybody 

led 

except 

lesson 

exercise 

library 

explain 

lightning 

February 

lonely 

fierce 

loose 


lose 

separate 

lying 

severe 

meant 

shining 

million 

studying 

minute 

suit 

neither 

sure 

nine 

surprise 

nineteen 

their 

notice 

there 

officer 

threw 

paid 

through 

passed 

to 

past 

too 

peace 

two 

perhaps 

together 

picnic 

track 

plain 

tried 

plan 

truly 

plane 

Tuesday 

pleasant 

until 

pour 

use 

present 

village 

prove 

weather 

pumpkin 

whose 

quiet 

woman 

quite 

women 

receive 

writer 

replies 

writing 

right 

written 

sandwich 

your 
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KNOWING THE DICTIONARY 


W HEN you are not sure of the exact spelling of a 
word, the right pronimciation, or the meaning, 
look in the dictionary. 

To make the best use of the dictionary, you must 
know where the important parts of it are and also 
know what these parts contain. 

You should know whether the names of famous per¬ 
sons and places are given in the main part of the diction¬ 
ary or in special sections at the end. You should know 
where to find the complete key to pronimciation. Since 
many abbreviations like n., pi., and pron. are used 
after words in dictionaries, you should know where 
to find the table that tells what they mean. 
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FINDING WORDS IN THE DICTIONARY 
The alphabet 

To find a word in the dictionary, it is necessary to 
know the order of the letters in the alphabet. The 
letters are shown in their correct order below. 


a b 

c 

d 

e 

t 

g 

h 

i 

i 

k 

1 

m 

n 0 

P 

4 

r 

s 

t 

u 

V 

w 

X 

y 

z 

A B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N O 

P 

Q 

R 

S 

T 

U 

V 

W 

X 

Y 

Z 


You should be able to answer such questions as the 
following about the alphabet: 

What letter comes after m? 

What letter comes before s? 

Does k come before or after i? 

Is h in the first half or in the last half of the 
alphabet? 

How words are arranged 
In a dictionary the words are arranged in alphabetical 
order. Words beginning with a are put first. Words 
begi nnin g with b come next. Words beginning with 2 
come last. 
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Words that begin with the same letter 
are arranged according to their second 
letters. Look at the list of words at 
the right. Able is put before act be¬ 
cause b comes before c in the alphabet. 

Look at the second letters in the other 
words. These letters are arranged in 
the order that they come in the alphabet. 

Each of the words at the left begins 
with the same two letters; so they are 
arranged according to their third letters. 
Crate is put before creep because a 
comes before e in the alphabet. The 
other words are arranged correctly ac¬ 
cording to their third letters. 

Look at the words at the right. All of 
these words begin with the same three 
letters, lea. Words like these are ar¬ 
ranged in the dictionary according to 
their fourth letters. 

Turning to the right part 

You should be able to turn quickly to the part of 
the dictionary that contains the word you are looking 
for. With a little practice you will be able to do this. 


learn 

least 

leather 

leave 


crate 

creep 

crib 

crow 

crumb 

pa 

cry 


able 

act 

add 

afar 

ago 

ahead 
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You will find words that begin with Z near the middle 
of the dictionary. Near the middle of the first hah of 
the dictionary you will find words beginning with d. 
Near the middle of the last half are words that begin i 
with r. With practice you will be able to find quickly 
any word that begins with d, or r. 

You can find words quickly by remembering that 
each quarter of the dictionary has words beginning 
with the following letters: 

B^rst quarter — abed 
Second quarter — efghijkl 
Third quarter — m n o p q r 
Fourth quarter — stuvwxyz 

Think in which quarter of the dictionary you will 
find the word zebra; the word dozen; the word mark; 
the word icicle. 

Using the guide-words 

At the top of each page in. a dictionary are two words 
that are called guide-words. The one at the left is the 
same as the first word on the page. The one at the 
right is the same as the last word on the page. 

Suppose that you want to find the word elevator in 
the dictionary. First turn to the part that contains the 
words beginning with e. 
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Then turn through the pages, looking only at the 
guide-words, until you come to the page with guide- 
words which show that elevator is on the page. 

Words made from other words 

The first word in each group below is the word from 
which the others in the group are made. 

glare - glares, glared, glaringly 

honor - honors, honored 

candy - candies 

mild - mildly 

wide - wider, widest 

grind - grinds, grinding 

smooth - smoother, smoothest, smoothly 

You may find only the first word in each group 
above in your dictionary. To find the meaning or spell¬ 
ing of words like glaringly, honors, candies, mildly, 
wider, grinding, or smoothest, look in your dictionary 
for glare, honor, candy, mild, wide, grind, or smooth. 

From our everyday use of words we learn that 
puding H like s, ed, ing, ly, er, and est change the mean¬ 
ings of words. For example, if you want to find the 
meaning of mildly, look up mild. You know that 
mildly means in a mild manner. When you find the 
meaning for mild in the dictionary, you will then get 
the real meaning for mildly. 
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Finding words that are hard to spell 

When you are not sure of the spelling of a word, look 
in the dictionary for tlie word, using the spelling that 
is most likely to he right. The following examples show 
how some boys and girls looked up hard words. 

John was not sure of the spelling of parachute. 
He thought the word might be spelled parashoot. So 
he looked for parashoot in the dictionary. Of course he 
could not find that word. He next looked through the 
words beginning with the letters para until he found 
parachute. He knew by the meaning given that it was 
the word he wanted. 

David could not spell arrange; so he looked for the 
word in the dictionary. He first looked for arange. 
When he could not find it, he decided that the word 
must be spelled with two r’s. He found that the word 
he wanted was spelled arrange. 

In trying to find the correct spelling of cocoa, Betty 
first looked for fcofco. When she found that koko was 
not in the dictionary, she decided to look in the list of 
words beginning with c. She knew that the letters c 
and k often have the same soxmd. While she was looking 
for coco, she found the word cocoa. After Betty had 
read the meanings, she knew that cocoa was the cor¬ 
rect spelling. 
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Letters that sound alike 

When hunting in the dictionary for words that you 
cannot spell, remember that some letters may have the 
same sound as other letters. The list below shows the 
letters that often sound alike. 

c fc as m coat and Icimono 
c and s as in central and seem 
ch and sh as in chiffon and show 
ch and fc as in chorus and kite 
j ph as in farm and photograph 
u and 1 / as in union and you 

Some words like the following have a silent letter 
before n or r. 

knock knife gnaw gnat pneumonia 

wring wrap wrong wrist wreck 

LEARNING THE PRONUNCIATION 
OF WORDS 

In a dictionary four things are done to help you learn 
how to pronoimce a word: 

1. The word is respelled according to the way it is 
pronounced. For example, the word head is respelled 
hed to show how it is pronounced. 

2. Some of the letters in the respelling of the word 
may be marked to show how they should be sounded. 
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The pronunciation key tells what the marks mean. 
A complete key is usually given near the front of the 
dictionary. A short form is given at the bottom of 
each page or at the bottom of each right-hand page. 

3. The word is divided into parts that should be pro¬ 
nounced separately. Each part is called a syllable. 
Dictionaries show the syllables of a word by leaving 

a small space, or by printing a 
hyphen ( - ) or a period between 
them. The examples at the left 
show how three different diction¬ 
aries separate syllables. 

4. The word is marked to show which part should 
be spoken more strongly than the other parts. When 
we pronounce one syllable more strongly than another, 
we accent that syllable. An accent mark (-') is used 
to show which syllable should be pronounced strongly. 

LEARNING THE MEANINGS OF WORDS 
Choosing from several meanings 

When looking up a word in the dictionary, you may 
find several meanings given. You must choose the 
meaning that best fits the sentence in which you saw 
or heard the word. The following examples show how 
to choose the right mesining. 


po ta to (p^ta^to) 
po-ta-to (po-ta'to) 
po'ta'to (po-ta^t6) 
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Ruth read the following sentence in a book: “The 
captain of the ship sent for the mate.” She was not sure 
what mate meant. So she looked it up in her dictionary. 
The meanings that she found for the word mate are 

shown below. 


mate (mat), n. 1. A companion; a comrade; 
as, they had been males all through school. 
2. A husband or wife; also, one of a pair of 
animals, birds, or things; as, I have lost the 
mate to my glove. 8. An officer who ranlm 
neict below the captain on a merchant ship. 


She decided that the third meaning was the one 
that fitted the sentenc^. 

Bob found the following sentence in a story he was 
reading: “The old man fumed at the careless boys.” 
Bob did not know what fumed meant. To find the 
meaning, he looked under the word fume in his dic¬ 
tionary. The meanings that he found for the word. 
fume are shown below, 

fume (fum), 1. vapor, gas, or sm^. 

2. give off vapor, gas, or smoke. The 
candle fumed, sputtered, and went out. 

3, pass off in fumes. 4. treat with fumes. 

5. let off one’s rage in angry complaints. 

He fumed about the slowness of the 
train. «., ».»'■, v.i. 6. 


Bob could easily decide that the meaning numbered 
5 was the one that fitted the word fumed, as used m 
the sentence. 
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Carl was puzzled by the use of the word crop in the 
following sentence: "The rider had a crop in his hand ” 
The meanings that he found in his dictionary for the 
word crop are shown below. After reading these 
meanings, Carl had no trouble in deciding what a 
crop was. 


■crop (krSp), n, 1, the amount, as of a grain 
or fruit, grown and gath* 
ered in one season; as, 
the corn crop; 2, crops, 
plants grown for food, 
especially grains and 
Mts; 3, anything lik* 
ened to a season’s har* 
vest: as, a crop of books; 4, a pouch in a 
birds gullet where food is prepared for 
digestion; 6, a stout hunting whip; 6, hair 
cut close or short. 
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WORDS THAT ALWAYS BEGIN 
WITH CAPITALS 

I N writing letters, stories, and reports you must know 
when to use capital letters and when not to use 
them. Some names and abbreviations always begin 
with capital letters. Examples are shown below. 

Places 

Capital letters are used to begin the names and ab¬ 
breviations of places like streets, cities, counties, , states, 
countries, rivers, oceans, and mountains. 

Norway Bay of Biscay Rocky Mountains 

State St. Maryland Beaver County 

Park Ave. Gary Avenue Stratford-on-Avon 

Chicago St. Petersburg Hudson River 

U. S. A. Lake Huron Atlantic Ocean 
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Notice that words like oj and on in the names of 
places listed on page 97 do not begin with capitals. 

Names of persons and pets 

This group of words which always begin with capital 
letters includes nicknames and initials. 


Alice Cornell Blacky 

Frank W. Davis Dick 

Lefty Ansel Laddie 

Henry Adams Skippy 

The word I 


L. Kate Reed 
A. R. V. 

Wm, Lowe 
R. L. S. 


John and I went to the game. 

Often 1 wonder what I will do when I grow up. 

Months and days of the week 

This group also includes abbreviations of the ngtries 
of the months and days of the week. 


February Sept. Wednesday Sat. 

March Jan. Friday Sun. 

Holidays 

Christmas Fourth of July Labor Day 

Easter New Year’s Day Flag Day 

People or language of a country 

Engli^ Chinese French 

American Englishman Spaniard 
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Buildings and famous places 

Empire State Building 
Yellowstone National Park 
Washington Monument 


Plsnnouth Rock 
Mammoth Cave 
Central Park 


Organizations 

This group includes the names 
schools, and clubs. 


First Baptist Church 
Catholic 

Horace Mann School 
Union League Club 

Famous events 

Crusades 
Dark Ages 
Boston Tea Party 


of churches, religions, 

Purdue University 
Boys Scouts of America 
American Red Cross 
Field and Stream Club 


Battle of Bunker Hill 
Louisiana Purchase 
Columbian Exposition 


Business firms 

National Machine Company Lane Foimdry 

U S. Steel Corporation Stevens Brothers 

Chicago and Alton Railroad White Laundry Co. 

Biblical terms 

All names referring to God or to the Bible should 
begin with capitals. 

Lord Heavenly Father Old Testament 

Jesus Holy Ghost Psalms 
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WORDS THAT SOMETIMES BEGIN 
WITH CAPITALS 

The following examples show words and abbrevia¬ 
tions that sometimes begin with capitals and sometimes 
do not. 

Family words 

A word showing relationship, such as aunt, uncle, 
and cousin, begins with a capital letter when it is used 
with the name of a person. 

Axmt Louise Uncle Charles Cousin Jim 
Grandmother Smith Grandfather Richards 

When these words are not used with the names of 
persons, they do not begin with capital letters. 

My aunt is coming to visit us. 

I went to the circus wilh. a cousin of mine. 

Mary spent the summer with her grandfather. 
Words that are used for members of a family in place 
of their names begin with capital letters. 

May I use your thimble, Grandmother? 

Are we going today. Father? 

Titles used with names 

A title that is used with a name should begin with 
a capital letter. 

King George Senator Strong Gov. Carey 

Dr. Jordan Mrs. Griffith Miss Daly 
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A title that is used by itself usually does not begin 

with a capital letter. 

He is a senator from Missouri. 

Mr. Clark was elected judge. 

David was chosen captain of our team. 

Our doctor is a skilful man. 

Direction words that mean places 
Always use a capital letter to begin words like north, 
south, east, west, and northeast when they mean parts 
of a country. 

My family lives in the East. 

The TrirliaTiR of the Southwest make pottery. 

When these words mean directions, do not begin 

them with capital letters. 

I live south of the school. 

Walk one block north and then turn east 

OTHER USES OF CAPITALS 

Sometimes a word should begin with a capital letter 
because it is used in a certain position. 

In sentences 

The first word of a sentence should begin with a 
capital letter. 

The box is on the shelf in the closet. 

Who is the chairman of the committee. 
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In poems 

The first word in each line of a poem shoiild begin 
with a capital letter. 

If I could paint as artists do 
Fd paint a sunny sky of blue; 

I’d paint some clouds with pink and gold 
To tint the edge of every fold. 

In titles 

Begin the first word in the title of a book, magazine, 
poem, play, or story with a capital letter. Use capital 
letters to begin all other words in a title except words 
like and, with, of, on, the, and to. 

The Unicom with Silver Shoes Hhild Life 
The Walrus and the Carpenter Now We Are Six 

In quotations 

The first word of a quotation should begin with a 
capital letter. For meaning of quotation see page 107. 
John exclaimed, “What a queer noise!” 

When he left the room, he said, “Excuse me.” 

In letters 

Begin the first word in the greeting and in the closing 
of a letter with a capital. 

Dear Mother, 

Gentlemen: 


Yours sincerely. 
Your friend. 




Usinq Punctuation ITlarks 

NEED FOR PUNCTUATION 

T he correct use of punctuation marks will make any¬ 
thing that you write easier to read. Here are a few 
suggestions about the uses of periods, question marks, 
quotation marks, commas, and other punctuation marks. 

PERIODS 

At ends of sentences 

Use a period at the end of a sentence that tells 
something, 

I saw Mary yesterday. 

Baseball is the game that I like best. 

That man works at a gas-station. 
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Put a period at the end of a sentence that makes 
a request or gives a command. 

Close the door when you leave the house. 
Telephone Harrison 3425 and ask for Ruth. 
Please do not look in that package. 


After abbreviations and initiais 


Use a period after abbreviations and initials to show 
that you are writing the short forms of words. 


Oak St. 
Grand Blvd. 
J. S. S. 

Mr. Black 


Mrs. Jones 
Dr. Hall 
Mr. J, L. Payne 
Mary E. Morris 


E. C. Moore Co. 
10 ft. 

4:30 P. M. 

6 lb. 


In outlines and lists 


Periods are used after the numbers and letters in 
an outline as shown below. 


A Trip to the Dairy 
I. Planning the trip 

A. Asking for permission to visit 

B. Listing questions to ask 

C. Discussing safety rules 

Periods are put after the numbers in a list, as 
follows: 

1. bluebird 4. hawk 7. sparrow 

2. crow 5. oriole 8. woodpecker 

3. flicker 6. robin 9. wren 
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QUESTION MARKS 

Use a question mark after a sentence that asks a 
question. 

Did you like the program? 

When is Christmas vacation? 

Use a question mark after a quotation that asks 
a question. For meaning of quotation see page 107. 

John asked, “Where are you going?” 

“When does Arbor Day come?” Mary asked. 

EXCLAMATION MARKS 

Use an exclamation mark after a sentence that shows 
excitement or strong feeling. 

Harry has just made a home rim! 

The parade is coming! 

Sometimes an exclamation mark is used after only 
one or two words that show strong feeling. 

Listen! I think I hear something. 

Oh dear! I’ve lost my book again. 

QUOTATION MARKS 

Quotation marks (“ ”) are used to show that certain 
words are written exactly as some person said them, 

Frank said, “I am going to watch'the train leave.” 

“If I go to the library,” Sue said, “I’ll get it.” 
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Quotation marks are not used in a sentence that tells 
what a person said but does not use his exact words. 
Frank said that he was going to watch the train. 
Sue said she would get it if she went to the library. 

COMMAS 

In addresses 

Use a comma between the name of a city and the 
name of a state or cormtry. 

Madison, Wisconsin Paris, France 

In dates 

When writing a date, put a comma between the day 
of the month and the year. 

Feb. 29, 1940 July 4, 1776 

In letters 

Use a comma after the greeting in all letters except 
business letters, and after the closing in all letters. 

Dear Helen, Sincerely yours, 

Dear Grandfather, Your grandson. 

After names of persons spoken to 

Use a comma to set off from the rest of the sentence 
the name of the person that is spoken to. For example, 
see the sentences at the top of the next page. 
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Ruth, please answer the telephone. 

Were you speaking to me, Miss Westby? 

I think, James, that you ought to hurry. 

After ^es and no 

Use a comma to set off the words yes and no from 
the rest of the sentence. 

No, I haven’t seen your ball. 

Yes, we have heard him on the radio. 

in a series of words 

Sometimes several words or groups of words are 
written in a series in a sentence. Use commas to sepa¬ 
rate the words or groups of words in a series. 

The flowers are red, blue, and yellow. 

All of my aunts, vincles, and cousins are coming. 
We popped com, pulled taffy, and played games, 

After quotations 

Sometimes the exact words said by a person are 
written as part of a sentence. Words used like this are 
called a quotation. Use commas to separate a quotation 
from the rest of the sentence. For use of capitals with 
quotations, see page 102. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” answered Helen. 

Dick said, “I want to go to Argentina some day.” 
“You remember,” he said, “when I lost my knife. 
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If the quotation conies at the beginning of a sentence 
and ends with a question mark or an exclamation 
mark, a comma is not used. 

“May I see your arrowheads?” John asked. 
“Look at all the fish!” exclaimed Father. 

COLONS 

Use a colon after the greeting in a business letter. 
Gentlemen: Dear Sir: My dear Mr. Lowry: 

APOSTROPHES 

Use an apostrophe in a contraction to show where a 
letter or letters are omitted. 

don’t (do not) ’tis (it is) 

you’ll (you will) it’s (it is) 

Use an apostrophe to show ownership. For more 
information about apostrophes see page 82. 

Columbus’s ship John’s book rabbit’s paw 
boys’ hut children’s story Jones’s barn 

HYPHENS 

A hyphen is used between two or more words that 
are used as one word. Your dictionary will tell you 
whether or not to write a word with a hyphen. 

brother-in-law lean-to sixty-four 

long-winded absent-minded eighty-nine 
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USING MORE WORDS THAN YOU NEED 

D o you make the mistake of using more words than 
you need in speaking or writing? The sentences 
below will help you find the correct form when you 
make mistakes of this kind. 

leahn to say: Please give me this hook. 

That house is where I live. 

You will find John in that room. 

May I have this pencil? 

don’t say: this here book, that there house 

lbasn to say: My mother sent me. 

My brother has two white rabbits. 
The dog has buried a bone in the yard. 

don’t say: My mother she sent me. 
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LEARN TO say: Where is he? 

He told me where it was last night. 
Where are you? 

don’t say: Where is he at? 

LEARN TO say: Jack ought to get his hair cut. 

Helen ought to study harder. 

Mary ought to go with her mother. 
don’t say: had ought to 

USING IS, ARE , WAS , AND WERE 

Use is or was when you are speaking of one person 
or thing. Use are or were when you are speaking of 
more than one person or thing. Use are or were with 
you, whether you means one person or more than one. 
LEARN TO say: Two kittens are on the porch. 

There are eight pennies in the box. 
Louise and Jean are going. 

The plants were watered today. 

Boys, where were you yesterday? 
John, were you going with us? 

USING PRONOUNS CORRECTLY 

Our language has a number of short words that are 
used in place of the names of persons or things. 
These words are called pronouns. 
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The following pronouns are the ones that we use 
most often. 

I _ me ' he - him they - them 

we - us she - her you 

Notice that all these pronouns except you are shown 
in pairs. The trouble in using these pronouns comes 
in deciding which one of a pair to use. For example, 
sometimes we should say I and sometimes me. Some¬ 
times we should use he and sometimes him. 

You should be especially careful to use me, him, her, 
us, and them after words like to, for, between, among, 
from, and by. Be careful to use I, we, he, she, and they 
after comparisons. For example, say, “as tall as I," 
“taller than he,” and, “as careful as they” 

I — me 

LEARN TO SAY: Helen and I were invited. 

Father invited Helen and me to go. 

I want you to do this for Paul and me. 
This is a secret between him and me. 

He — him 

He and John went home. 

Father gave Jim and him a parrot. 
He and I will go. 

She gave it to Laura and him. 

If you were as old as he, you could go. 


LEARN TO say: 
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She — her 

LEAHN TO say: She and her friends had lunch. 

Are you as old as she? 

The work was done by John and her. 
Father has presents for her and Bob. 
Miss Lee sent the boys and her to do it. 
She and I are good friends. 

We — us 

LEAHN TO say: We boys gave a party for the girls. 

The girls invited us boys to a party. 
They want us and our friends to go. 
The candy was divided ^ong us boys. 
We girls are going to sell tickets. 

They — them 

LEARN TO say: I will Call for John euid them. 

Helen said, “I never knew any people 
nicer than they.” 

Henry and they are driving cars. 
They are interesting books. 

They and the librarian went. 

USING THE WORD THOSE 

Be careful not to use them when you mean those. 
Do not use them as a pointing word. Say those hooks, 
not them hooks. See the sentences at the top of the 
next page. 
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learn to say: Give me those apples, please. 

Those boxes are large enough. 

Where are tiiose magazines? 

She read those stories yesterday. 

USING "NO" WORDS CORRECTLY 

Some persons make the mistake of using two “no” 
words in a sentence that should have only one “no” word. 

learn to say: He doesn’t want any candy. 

I didn’t do anything with it. 

We have never seen any of your pets. 
Haven’t you anyHiing for me to do? 

I haven’t told anyone. 

It wasn’t anywhere to be seen. 

No one cordd find any beads. 

There is never anything in the cup¬ 
board at the end of the week. 

SOME TRICKY WORDS 

Learn — teach 

Teach means “help to learn” or “show how to do.” 
One person can teach another or teach something to 
another. A person must learn a thing for himself. 

LEARN TO say: She will teach me to play the game. 

I will learn how to play the game. 
Yesterday I taught my dog a trick. 
My dog learned a new trick. 
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Let — leave 

Let means “allow” or “give permission.” Leave means 
“go away from” or “go without taking.” For example, 
you can let someone come to your home, and you can 
leave someone or something at your home. 

LEAHN TO say: Let me carry the basket. 

Leave the basket at home. 

I will let you use my pen. 

I will leave my pen at school. 

Let me have it! 

Let him do it alone. 

My uncle lets me ride his horse. 

Sit — set 

When you are talking of resting or staying in one 
place, use the word sit or sat. When talking of putting 
or placing a thing, use the word set. For example, a 
person sits on a bench, and a person sets something 
on a bench. 

LEARN TO say: Set the box down, Ted. 

Sit on the box, Ted. 

Harry sat there last week. 

She wiU set the box on the floor. 

The boys will sit on the floor. 

He set the plant there yesterday. 
Jean is sitting near the door. 

The cat sat there a long time. 
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Lie — lay 

Use lie to tell that someone or something is in a resting 
position. Other forms of this word are lay, lain, and 
lying. 

Use lay instead of lie to tell that you are placing 
someone or something in a resting position. Other 
forms of lay are laid and laying. 

LEARN TO say: The book lay on the table yesterday. 

I laid it on the table yesterday. 

I will lie on the cot. 

Lie down, Prince. 

I have lain in bed all day long. 
Susan is laying the baby down. 

John is lying on the grass. 

He lay in the sxm too long. 


Good — well 

Use well when you wish to tell how something is 
done. Use good when you wish to describe something. 

LEARN TO say: Bruce can swim well. 

How well Shirley draws! 

My Aimt Ellen makes good fudge. 
His writing is good. 

He writes well. 

Betty has done good work. 

Betty has done her work well. 

Is everything going well at school? 
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Doesn't — don't 

Doesn’t is a short form, or contraction, of the words 
does not. Don’t is a contraction made from the words 
do not. Use doesn’t in sentences where the words does 
not would be correct. Use don’t in sentences where the 
words do not would be correct. 

LEARN TO say: He doesn’t know who left the message. 

My sister doesn’t want to go. 

She says that it doesn’t matter. 
Doesn’t Jim like to swim? 

She doesn’t exercise enough. 

Don’t the girls have their tickets? 


A — an 

Use an before words beginning with the letters a, e, 
i, and o. Also use an before words beginning with u 
when the u is soxmded as it is in uncle or umbrella. 
Also use an before words like hour and honest in which 
the h is silent. Use a before all other words. 

LEARN TO say: We each ate an apple. 

Jumbo was an elephant in the circus. 
He bought me an ice-cream cone. 

I wore an old pair of shoes. 

He came an hour ago. 

Bob slept in an upper berth. 

That was a useful gift. 

I put the bracelet in a little box. 
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WORDS THAT ARE ALWAYS WRONG 

Sometimes we hear persons use ain’t, hisself, their- 
selves, yourn, hern, ourn, and theim. Examples of cor¬ 
rect words to use are shown below. 

learn to say: He isn’t in the house. 

1 am not going. 

You aren’t hungry this morning. 
That book is yours. 

This house is tlieirs. 

Tom was there himself. 

The watch is hers. 

The girls were enjoying themselves. 


FORMS THAT SHOW CHANGES IN TIME 

Words like take, throw, and grow change their forms 
to show changes in time. We say, “They take it today, 
“They took it yesterday.” Many of these words have a 
special form that we should use after helping words 
lilrfj is, are, was, were, has, have, and had. We say, 
“They had taken,” “They are grown.” 

Very little children say growed when they mean grew, 
throwed when they mean threw, and knowed when they 

mean knew. 

On the next four pages are sentences showing how 
to use words like the ones above correctly. 
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Begin, began, begun 

LEARN TO say: He began to cut the grass Saturday. 

We began to study about animals in 
school last week. 

At last the old man began his story. 
When we arrived, the play had begun. 
The game is begun by choosing sides. 

Break, broke, broken 

LEARN TO say: I brokc my pencil. 

It was broken before the test. 

John has broken his arm. 

The plate was broken. 

When was the large pitcher broken? 
He had broken his arm. 

Bring, brought, brought 

LEARN TO say: He has brought it with him. 

Mary broi^ht her limch to school. 
Who brought these flowers? 

It was brought here yesterday. 

I wish I had brought my dog. 

Climb, climbed, climbed 

LEARN TO say: I climbed up the apple tree. 

When was Pike’s Peak first climbed? 
They climbed over the fence. 

The children climbed into the wagon. 
I have climbed that mountain. 
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Come, came, come 

lkabn to say: We came home the long way. 

John came the same way. 

Why haven’t you come before? 
We had come too late. 

We have always come on time. 
Had she come before you left? 


Do, did, done 

learn to say: I did my work. 

The boys did very well at baseball. 
You have done it well. 

Have you done all you can? 

Why haven’t you done it right? 

The dog did the trick. 

Drink, drank, drunk 

LEARN TO say: I drank all my milk. 

Who drank out of this glass? 

I was so thirsty I drank the water. 
Have they all drunk their milk? 
Every drop has been drunk. 

Eat, ate, eaten 

LEARN TO say: I ate my lunch early Tuesday. 

They ate the large watermelon. 

I wish I had eaten some. 

Have you eaten yom cereal? 

When was the cake eaten? 
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Freeze, froze, frozen 

LEAAN TO say: I ftoze my fmgers. 

The lake was frozen. 

The ice cream has been frozen an hour. 
When were the ice cubes frozen? 

The milk had frozen in an hour. 

Give, gave, given 

LEARN TO say: I gave him my book yesterday. 

What was it he gave you? 

The teacher gave us all new pencils. 
Who has not given his speech? 

John and Jane were given bicycles. 

Go, went, gone 

LEARN TO say: I Went to a party last night. 

I have gone to parties often lately. 
How often have you gone to the movies ? 
The guests had all gone. 

I wish I had gone to the circus! 

The train had gone when we arrived. 

Run, ran, run 

LEARN TO say: I ran the whole way home yesterday. 

John ran the car into the garage. 
Who ran away with my pen? 

That clock has run for ten years. 

Who has run in this race before? 

The dog ran for the stick. 
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See, saw, seen 

leahn to say: V saw an elephant at the zoo. 

Henry saw the ships go by. 

They all saw the comet. 

We have seen a wonderful sight. 
Everyone has seen the movie. 

Say, said, said 

learn to say: I said to him, “Go back!” 

He said to the teacher, “Good morn¬ 
ing, Miss Haydon.” 

After he had said it, we left. 

Then we all said, “Happy New Year.” 

Swim, swam, swum 

LEARN TO say: Wc swam in the pond. 

He swam every day at camp. 

Have you ever swum in the lake? 
The fish had swum up the river. 

Write, wrote, written 

LEARN TO say: John wrote a letter. 

We all wrote to our mothers. 

Have you written to your friends? 
The book has been written at last. 
I wish I had written the note. ■ 


TO THE TEACHER 


T his Handbook is designed to place in the hands of 
pupils a convenient and well-indexed book that will 
show in compact form the important conventions of 
English usage. It is intended as a reference book and 
not as a textbook. The Handbook may be used to 
advantage as a continuous supplement to any series of 
language texts or as an aid in any language program. 

For most pupils this Handbook will be the first refer¬ 
ence book in their own possession. Therefore it is 
highly desirable that the teacher make clear what a 
reference book is, how it differs from a textbook, and 
how it should be used. 

Particular attention should be given to the Contents 
on pages 4 to 6, and to the Index on pages 123 to 128. 
If the pupils are not familiar with an index, their first 
experience with the Handbook should be a study of 
the Index and its uses. Practice should be given in 
using the Index to find the particular rules of usage 
that apply to the immediate work of the class. Pupils 
should be made acquainted with the various topics 
in the Handbook, 
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A, £Wi, 116 

Abbreviations, 34-35, 78, 97,104 
Accenting stclabIjES, 94 
Addressing envelopes, 66 

"AinV 117 

Alphabet 

consonants and vowels, 80 
order of letters in, 88 
samples of, 69 

Alphabetical order, meaning of, 
88-89 

Announcements, making, 21-22 
Answering the door, 11-12 
Apologies, 15-16 
Apostrophes 

in contractions, 78,108 
to show ownership, 82,108 
Are, is, 110 

At, unnecessary use of, 110 

Ate, 119 

Audiencbs 

giving reports, 23-26 
speaking before, 21-32 
telling stories, 26-30 

Begin, began, begun, 118 
Beginnings, good, See Sentences 
Biblical terms, capitals in, 99 
Book reports. See Keports, giving 
Books 

capitals in titles of, 102 
giving references to, 37-38 
quoting from, 39-40 
reports on, 28-30 
retelling stories from, 28-29 
summaries of, 29 
taking notes from, 35—37 
title pages of, 38 


Break, broke, broken, 118 
Bring, brought, 118 
Buildings, capitals in names of, 99 
Business firms, capitals in names 
of, 99 

Business letters, 58-59, 65 
Came, 119 

Capital letters, 97-102 
biblical terms, 99 
direction words, 101 
family words, 100 
first word in a sentence, 101 
initials, 98 

in letter writing, 55, 56, 102 
in Ihies of poems, 48-49,102 
in outlines, 42, 44 
in quotations, 102 
name of a people or language 
of a coimtry, 98 
names of bodies of water, 97 
names of buildings and famous 
places, 99 

names of business firms, 99 
names of days of the week, 98 
names of famous events, 99 
names of holidays, 98 
names of months, 98 
names of mountains, 97 
names of organizations, 99 
names of persons, 98 
names of places, 97 
names of streets, 97 
llie word I, 98 

titles of books, magazines, po¬ 
ems, stories, and plays, 102 
titles of persons, 100-101 
Cast in a play, 51, 52 
Climb, climbed, 118 
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Closing of a letter, 56, 102, 106 
Clubs, See Meetings 
Colons, in business letters, 55, 
59,108 

Come, come, 119 

Commands, punctuation of, 104 

Commas 

after names of persons spoken 
to, 106-107 

after quotations, 107-108 
after yea and no, 107 
in a series of words, 107 
in addresses, 106 
in dates, 106 
in letters, 55, 56,106 
Committees, reports by, 26 
Consonants, 80 
Contents, use of, 7-8 
Contractions, 78, 108,116 
Conversation 
in plays, 51 

manners in, 16-17, 31-32 
writing, 47 

Correct words, 109-121 
Countries, capitals in names of, 97 
Customs in speech, 9-20 

Days of the week, capitals in 
names of, 98 

Definitions of words, 94-96 
Dialogue m plays, 51, 52 
Dictionary, 87-96 

arrangement of words in, 88-90 
finding words in, 88-93 
guide-words in, 90 
learning meanings of words, 
94-96 

learning pronunciation of 
words, 93-94 
Did. 119 

Direction words, capitals in, 101 


Divided quotations, 105 
Do, did, done, 119 
Done, 119 
Don’t, doesn’t, 116 
Door-bell, answering, 11-12 
Double negatives, 113 
Dramatization, See Plays 
Drink, drank, drunk, 119 

Eat, ate, eaten, 119 
Endings (ly, er), 84-85 
Envelopes, addressing, 66 
Exact words of author, See 
Quoting from books or 
magazines. Quotations 
Exclamation marks, 105 
Excusing yourself, 15-16 
Experiment, reporting an, 23-24 

Family words, capitals in, 100 
Famous events, capitals in names 
of, 09 

Famous places, capitals in names 
of, 99 

Footnotes, 40 
Freeze, froze, frozen, 120 
Friendly letters, 57, 60 

Getting attention, 16-17 
Give, gave, given, 120 
Go, went, gone, 120 
God, capital for, 99, See also 
Biblical terms 
Gone, went, 120 
Good, well, 115 
Good-bys, 11,14-15 
GREETINaS IN LETTERS, 55, 102, 106 
Gheeteng persons, 10, 11-12, 13 
Group reports, 26 
Guide-words in dictionary, 90-91 
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“Hod ought to," 110 
HANDWRinNa, 67-74 
correcting faults, 70-74 
good position for, 67-68 
sample alphabets, 69 
He, him, 111 
Headings 

in letters, 54r-55 
in stories and reports, 45 
Helping words, with verbs, 
117-121 

Her, she, 111, 112 
Hers (not “hem ”), 117 
Him, he. 111 

Himself (not "hisself’) , 117 
Holidays, capitals in names of, 98 
Homonyms, 83 
Hyphens, 78, 94,108 

I, writing as a capital, 98 
I, me. 111 

Imaginary stories, 27 
Index, how to use, 7-8 
Information, getting from 
others, 31-32 
Initials, writing, 98,104 
Interruptions, 16-17 
Interviews, 31-32 
Introductions 

being introduced, 20 
child to an older person, 18 
child to another child, 19 
introducing a speaker, 20 
introducing yourself, 20 
two grown persons, 19 
when to make, 18 
Invitations 

answering, 58, 63, 64 
writing, 57, 62 
Is, are, 110 


Laid, 115 
Lain, 115 

Lakes, capitals in names of, 97 
Languages, capitals in names 
of, 98 
Lay, lie, 115 
Learn, teach, 113 
Leave, let, 114 

Letters, See Alphabet, Capital 
letters 

Letter whiting, 53-66 

answering invitations, 58, 63, 64 
business letters, 58-59, 65 
closings, 56,102,106 
customs, 53-54 
envelopes, 66 
friendty letters, 57, 60 
greetings, 55, 102, 106 
headings, 54-55 
samples of letters, 60-65 
signatures, 56 
thank-you letters, 57, 61 
writing invitations, 57, 62 
Library, See Books 
Lie, lay, 115 

List of words for spelling, 85-86 
Lists, periods after numbers, 104 
Lying, 115 

Magazines, references to, 39 
Main topics, 41-42 
Manners 

answering the door-beU, 11-12 
excusing yourself, 15-16 
good-bys, 11, 14r-15 
greetings, 10, 11-12,13 
interruptions, 16-17 
introductions, 18-20 
telephone, 12-15 
Margins 

in letters, 54, 57 
in stories and reports, 47 
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Mabks, punctuation, See Punc¬ 
tuation 
Me, I, 111 

Meanings op wohds, finding, 94-96 
Meetings (clubs) 

getting attention in, 17 
group reports in, 26 
Money, in letters, 59 
Months, capitals in names of, 98 
Mountains, capitals, 97 

Names, capitals with. See Capital 
letters 

Negatives, double, 113 
Nicknames, capitals in, 98 
No, comma to set off, 107 
“No” WOBDS, 113 
Notes, taking, 33-40 
from a book, 35-37 
from a talk, 33-35 
giving references, 37-39 
quoting from books or maga¬ 
zines, 39-40 
Nouns 

meaning of, 79 
plural forms of, 79-82 
possessive forms of, 82 

Oceans, capitals in names of, 97 
Organizations, capitals in names 
of, 99 

Ours (not “oum”), 117 
Outlines, making, 41-44 
capital letters in, 42, 44 
examples of, 43, 44 
main topics in, 41-42 
punctuation in, 42, 44, 104 
Homan numerals in, 42, 44 
sub-topics in, 42 
suggestions in, 44 


Paragraphs 

conversation, 47 
how to write, 47, 56 
Parties 

invitations, 57, 58, 62-64 
saying “good-by,” 11 
Periods 

after abbreviations, 78,104 
after initials, 104 
after numbers in lists, 104 
at ends of sentences, 103-104 
in outlines, 42, 44,104 
Persons, capitals in names of, 98 
Places, capitals in names of, 97, 99 
Plays, writing, 50-52 
cast in, 51 
dialogue in, 51 
example of, 52 
stage directions for, 51 
titles of, 50,102 
Plural forms op words 
how to make, 79-82 
meaning of, 79 
Poems, writing, 48-49,102 
Politeness, See Manners 
Position for writing, 67-68 
Possessive forms op words, 82 
Pronouns 

correct use of, 110-112 
meaning of, 110 

Pronunciation op words, 93-94 
Punctuation, 103-108 
apostrophes, 78, 82, 108 
colons, 55, 59, 108 
commas, 55, 56, 106-108 
exclamation marks, 105 
hyphens, 78, 94,108 
periods, 42, 44, 78, 103-104 
question marks, 105 
quotation marks, 105-106, 
107-108 
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Question diaiiks, 105 
Quotation masks, 105-106,107-108 
Quotations, capitals and punc¬ 
tuation used with, 47, 102, 
105-106, 107-108 
Quoting from books or maga¬ 
zines, 39-40 

Ran, 120 
Records, keeping 

of books and magazines, 30, 

38, 39 

of misspeUed words, 76 
of talks given by others, 34 
References to books and maga¬ 
zines, 37-39 

Reports, giving, See also Stories, 
telling 
book, 28-30 
good speech in, 25 
of experiments, 23-24 
of trips or special topics, 24-25 
planning, 24, 26 
with others, 26 
Reports, writing 
conversation in, 47 
example of, 46 
headings in, 45 
margins in, 47 
paragraphs in, 47 
quoting author’s words, 39 
using notes in, 33-37 
using outlines in, 41-44 
Return address, 66 
Rivers, capitals in names of, 97 
Run, ran, 120 

Sat, 114 
Saw, 121 
Say, said, 121 
See, saw, seen, 121 


Sentences 

capitals in first words of, 101 
exclamation marks after, 105 
good beginning, 25, 29 
kinds of, 103-104,105 
periods after, 103-104 
question marks after, 105 
Set, sit, 114 
She, her. 111, 112 
Signatures in letters, 56 
Singular forms of words, 79 
Sit, set, 114 

Speaker, introducing a, 20 
Speaking before audiences, 

21-32 

Speaking correctly, 109-121 
Spelling, 75-86 

abbreviations in, 78, 97 
adding endings, 84-85 
apostrophes in, 78 
capital letters in, 77, 97-102 
choice of two spellings, 78 
dictionary as an aid in, 75,92-93 
hyphens in, 78,108 
keeping a record of, 76 
list of words, 85-86 
plan for studying, 76-77 
trouble spots, 83-85 
words meaning more than one, 
79-82 

words showing ownership, 82 
Stage directions, 51 
Stories, telling. See also Reports, 
giving 

interesting beginnings for, 29 
of imaginary happenings, 27 
of real happenings, 26 
summaries of books, 29 
summaries of stories, 29 
telling part of a story, 28 
telling the whole story, 28 
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index 


Stokces, 'writing 
conversation in, 47 
margins, 47 
paragraphs in, 47 
Streets, capitals in names of, 97 
S'DB-TOPICS, 42 
S-DMBIAEY OP A STORY, 29-30 
Swim, swam, swum, 121 
Syllables, 94 


Table op contents, use of, 7 
Taking notes, See Notes, taking 
Talks, See Reports, giving; 

Stories, telling; Notes, tak¬ 
ing; Outlines, making 
Teach, learn, 113 
'“'TmEPHONE 

answering, 12-14 
.. closing the conversation, 14-15 
Ir v how to hold, 13 
t' making a c^, 14 
Ttain/p A STORY, See Stories, 

Cj telling 
TStftNKlyoU LETTERS, 57, 61 
(hot “that there”), 109 
' ~ gtrs knot “theirn”), 117 
111, 112-113 

Sues (not"theirseIves”), 117 
|em, 111, 112 
"this here”), 109 
Stem (not “them things”), 
111-113 

^a|eS of BOOKS, 38 

1 I 

litals in,il02 

in'OP fersone, using-cahiti 
in mn-mi V 



Topics, for outlines. See Outlines 
making ’ 

Trip, reporting a, 24-25 

Vs, we, 111, 112 
Usage, correct, 109-121 
Using words correctly, 109-121 

Verbs, correct use of, 110,113-121 
Vowels, 80 

Was, mere, 110 
We, us. 111, 112 
Well, good, 115 
Went, gone, 120 
Were, was, 110 
Words, See also Dictionary 
correct use of, 109-121 
list for speUitig, 85-86 
"no" words, 113 
that have tiie same soimd but 
different meanings, 83 
that mean more than one 
(plural), 79-82 
tha't show ownership, 82 
unnecessary, 109-110 
used in place of name words 
(pronouns), 110-112 
Write, wrote, written, 121 
Writing, See Hand'writing 
Writing letters. See Letter 
■writing 

Writing plays, 50-52, 102 
Whiting poems, 48-49,102 
Wbiunq stories and reports, See 
Stories, writing; Reports, 
writing 
Wrote, 121 

Yes, comma to set off, 107 
Yours (not “youm”), 117 




